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For Every Other Sunday. 
MY VALENTINE. 


BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 


Wuar shall I send to my Valentine, 

A bit of the blue sky’s sunny shine, 

The ripple of river, the chatter of brook, 

A sunbeam caught in some meadow nook? 

Would you dare send these to a little maid, 
Watching for postman’s brass buttons and braid? 


Maybe the bright blue sky would pale; 

Maybe the river run dry and fail; 

Maybe the sunbeam grow dark and gray, 

And the little brook sulk and forget to play: 
Would you risk these gifts to a golden head, 
That will listen all day for the postman’s tread? 


But maybe the little maid’s eyes of blue 

Will shame the sky out of losing its hue; 

And the little maid’s voice, so full of cheer, 

The brook and river will laugh to hear; . 

And the sunny beam from the sky brought down 

May find its home in her golden crown; 

And these just the jewels in heaven’s mine 

To make the dear maid a year’s valentine. 

ee ee eee eee 
There is no better rule to try a doctrine by 

than the question, Is it merciful, or is it unmer- 

ciful? If its character is that of mercy, it has 

the wmage of Jesus, who is the way, the truth, 

and the life. HoseEa Battov. 


Hxtremists are seldom just.— Pater. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HUNTING FOR THE KITTIR£. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


NE pleasant sunny morning, early in Sep- 
tember, Goldie, Ned, Charlie, Baby, 


Willie, and I were picking crab-apples. 
The children were so fond of apple jelly, espe- 
cially Ned and Charlie, that I told them, if they 
would help me pick the apples, I would make them 
a lot of jelly. 

“Enough to last all winter long, Auntie Helen,” 
said the boys, eagerly, “and we'll get ’em picked 
in no time.” 

So Ned and Charlie climbed about among the 
branches of the big apple-tree, and tossed the 
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brilliant red fruit down for Goldie and me to put 
into our baskets; and all the time dear little Baby 
Willie ran merrily around the yard, tossing stones 
as far as his chubby hands could send them, for 
Rover to catch. I watched him now and then to 
see that he did.not eat too many-crab-apples; for 
very often, when I was not looking, he would creep 
softly up to my basket and seize all the apples he 
could grasp, and then with a happy little shriek 
run away before I was able to catch him. 

We were all having a splendid time, and the 
children’s peals of laughter rang out so continually 
that even the notes of the hand-organ in front of 
a neighbor’s house seemed as faint as if they came 
from some long distance away. Once I thought 
I heard a kittie mew; but, when I looked and saw 
our own big yellow cat safely curled up on the 
back doorstep, I decided I must be mistaken. 

But presently Goldie said: “Auntie Helen, I 
think I hear something. I guess it’s a kittie cry- 
ing. Please tell the boys not to make so much 
noise, so we can listen.” 

“All right, Goldie,” I answered; and then I 
asked all the boys to keep real still, to see if we 
could tell if she were right. 

All was quiet a moment; and then we heard 
“miaow, miaow, miaow,” and it seemed to come 
from somewhere behind the house. 

“There,” cried Goldie, “I did hear it, didn’t I? 


And itis a poor little kittie, I know it is. Let’s 
go quick, and find her.” 
“Oh, bother the cat, Goldie!” said Ned. ‘“She’s 


fightin’ proba’ly. 
picked yet.” 

“Never mind, Ned,” said Goldie, reproachfully, 
“p’r’aps the kittie’ll die if we don’t help her.” 
And, pulling me along, she hurried toward the 
house. 

“Come on, boys,” I said. “Unless you are 
doing something that cannot possibly be left, you 
should be willing to stop and help anything that 
is suffering.” And I looked at Ned quite severely. 

Down they scrambled out of the tree; and, call- 
ing Baby Willie and dear, good-natured, old 
Rover, we ran round to the back of the house, but 
there was no kittie to be seen. Then we listened 
again, and this time more plainly than ever came 
the hoarse mewing sound; but now it seemed to be 
behind the stable. So on we hurried, but even 
there we did not find any kittie. 

“Oh, where can she be? She’s suff’ring some- 
thin’ awful, I know she is,” wailed Goldie. 

“Why, I don’t know yet,” I said. “It’s strange 
we can’t find her.” 

Then suddenly “miaow, miaow, miaow,” came 
pitifully from across the street; and pell-mell we 
went, knowing at last just where the kittie must 
be. But, when we got there, there still was no 
kittie to be seen; and the children were in despair. 
All at once Charlie broke in scornfully: “Oh, 
Auntie Helen, aren’t we stupid! It’s a catbird 
right up there in that tree. Papa told us only 
day before yesterday that they sound just like real 
cats.” 

Yes, it was a catbird who had been making all 
the sorrowful cries; and, as we watched him, he 
suddenly flew away over our heads, wailing again. 
How the children laughed at me! 

As we went back to our apples, Ned said crossly : 
“There now, Goldie, just see what a lot of 
trouble you gave us, and it didn’t amount to 
anythin’. I never’ll try to do anythin’ for ani- 
mals any more, when they seem to have somethin’ 
the matter with ’em, ’cause proba’ly it'll be a 
joke.” 

“Why, Ned,” I said, “how can you speak that 
way? Iknowit turned out this time that it wasn’t 
worth while to go; but don’t you see that per- 
haps next time it might be a real kittie? Why, 
Ned dear, you wouldn’t let anything suffer just 


We haven’t got the apples 


because to-day you feel cross at what has hap- 
pened? Ned,” I said, “we can never tell when 
we are going to be able to help people or animals. 
So the best way is to try to do so whenever you 
think there may be a chance.” 

“I’m sorry I was so cross, Auntie Helen,” 
whispered Ned, as I drew him close up to me; 
and then, as I kissed him, he said, “ Ill try not 
to do it again.” 

After the baskets were heaping full, we all sat 
down on the grass for a little talk. 

“Auntie Helen,” said Charlie, “do you think 
that animals care whether you speak to them 
when you meet them on the street, *cause 
yesterday I met a little doggie, and he looked at 
me real pleased when I said, ‘Hullo, sir!’ to 
him ?” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” I~ replied, “of course they 
do. Why, ever since I was a little girl, as small 
as you are, Goldie, I have never been too hurried 
to speak pleasantly to any live creatures that 
seemed to want me to notice them; and nearly 
always I say something to them, whether they 
notice me or not, because I think they like to be 
spoken to. There was a good man once who 
wrote a little verse that was taught to me when 
I was not much bigger than Willie, and it has 
become one of my rules to try to live by. I will 
tell you now what it is; and perhaps you will 
remember it, too. 


‘Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull the whiles, 
Helping, if you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.’ 


The man’s name was Charles Kingsley. And now 
I will tell you what I like to do; and perhaps you 
will like to do it, too. 

“Whenever I see a horse standing out of doors 
in the cold wind or rain, whose blanket by some 
chance has nearly fallen off, I either pull it up 
over him again and fasten it or else I ask some 
man to do it for me; and never yet has any one 
refused me. Why, once I was walking along in 
Boston, and I saw a pretty white horse hitched to 
a post. He had just been clipped, and was shiver- 
ing with cold; for his nice heavy blanket was 
hanging by only one corner to the shaft, and 
wasn’t on the poor horse at all. The blanket was 
so heavy I could not lift it over him; and there 
was only one person coming toward me, and he 
was a very rough-looking man. I was almost 
afraid to ask him to help me; but I was still more 
afraid the horse would take cold and be sick, so 
I asked the man to please cover the horse up 
nicely. 

* And, dearies, you ought to have seen the 
pleasant smile the man gave me as he said: ‘Why, 
sure, lady, I’ll fix him allright. Sure, and it’s cold 
he must be a-standing there.’ And, patting the 
horse’s soft little nose, he fastened the blanket 
on firmly, and went his way. 

“And now I am very sure that you will find 
that you will be happier,” and I kissed dear little 
sorrowful Ned once more as I said so, “ whenever 
you have helped some dumb animal.’” 


CLEAR THE WAY. 


Men of thought! be up and stirring 
Night and day; 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 


Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow; 


There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray! 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 


What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper, aid it, type, 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the Right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 


With the Right shall many more 
Enter, smiling, at the door; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 

Cuartes Macway. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT VALENTINE’S LETTER. 


BY.DORCAS DARE. 


6“ HAT are you writing, Sue?” asked her 
uncle, looking over his paper at her. 


Sue looked up, and smiled. She was 
sitting in a low chair, writing with a lead-pencil 
on a large sheet of paper. 

“T’m writing to Mr. Saint Valentine,” she said. 
“Tt’s mostdone. I’ll read it to you, Uncle Frank, 
if you want to hear it.” } 

“Tt will give me great pleasure,” said her uncle. 

So, in a few moments, Sue stood up,,and read 
aloud her letter : — 


“¢ Mister Saint Valentine, deer sir,— 
I do not want a letter. 
But, if you pleese, I want a doll 
So very much the better. 
So wont you pleese to send me one 
With curly hare and tew blew eyes, 
And if you pleese I’d rather have 
A dell that truly cries. 
“Good by, Susan CRossMAN.”’ 


* That is a nice letter,” said Uncle Frank. 

“Yes,” said Sue, “I think it is. Will you put 
it in the box for me?” 

“Yes, dear. Shall I keep it now? When I go 
out, I will put it in an envelope and seal it.” 

*When will I get a letter from him?” asked 
Sue. 

“To-morrow, perhaps, or the next day, unless 
Saint Valentine is very busy.” 

“Oh,” said Sue, “I don’t know how I'll ever 
wait so long.” 

“Let me see,” said her uncle: “to-day is the 
twelfth. Oh, you will get it by to-morrow after- 
noon, and that is not long.” 

Sue thought it was a very long time. She 
counted the hours as she lay in her bed that night, 
and again the next morning when she woke. ’ 

All day she watched for the postman. Twice in 
the morning, twice in the afternoon, once in the 
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early evening, he came. But, until his last round, 
he brought no letters for Sue. 

But then, ah! what a happy moment when 
Uncle Frank held up a large white envelope, and, 
smiling, read the words : — 

“ For 
Miss Susan Crossman, 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 


“Is there any one here with that name?” he 
gravely asked. 

“Why, it’s for me! it’s for me!” cried Sue. 
“T’m Miss Susan Crossman, Uncle Frank!” 

“Then this letter belongs to you, my dear,” he 
said. 

Sue took it. She looked at it upside down and 
right side up. She looked at it front and back. 
Then she handed it to her mother. 

“Open it, please, mamma,” she said, “and read 
what’s in it.” 

So her mother cut the envelope, and, opening 
the sheet of paper folded within, read aloud Sue’s 
letter from Saint Valentine : — 


“‘Oh, hie thee to bed 
And close thee thine eyes, 
That thee may wake early 
To find a surprise. 

For I am Saint Valentine. 
T’ll come in the night, 
When slumber has sealed 

Thine eyelids down tight. 
“And, sleeping quite near thee, 
A doll thee shall find, 
Who'll cry if thee wakes her 
Before she’s inclined! 
Her trunk please unpack. 
She will come, Sue, to stay: 
So wake thee up early 
On Saint Valentine’s Day 


“Oh, how splendid!” cried Sue. “I knew he’d 
answer my letter! O mamma! do you think — 
oh, will be really, really come?” 

“He says you must go to bed early,” said Uncle 
Frank; while her mother added, “You are very 
willing to do that, dear, are you not?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Sue. “Oh, I shall wake 
up all night, to see if he is walking about the room 
with my dollie in his arms!” 

But slumber sealed Sue’s eyelids down so tightly 
that it was daylight, bright, sunny daylight, when 
she awoke. 

She sat up, and sleepily rubbed her eyes. And 
then, she gave a quick cry of delight. For near 
her own little bed stood a small brass bedstead. 
On it lay a doll with her eyes closed, and by it 
stook a trunk. 

*Oh, oh, oh!” cried Sue, jumping out of bed. 
“He did come! O mamma, he did come! For 
here is the sweetest dollie and the loveliest bed- 
stead and such a cunning trunk! O mamma, 
wake up, do!” 

“JT hear you,” said her mother, opening her 
eyes and smiling. 

“Look!” cried Sue. “Hear her! She truly 
cries! © mamma, Saint Valentine brought 
her!” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
GARNIE. 


BY MARGARET F. PLUMER. 


NE day in the fall, while Mrs. Kent was in 
her room, she heard a loud knock at her 
chamber door, which was soon thrown 

open, and a bright, roguish-faced girl of eight 
came dancing into the room, talking just as fast 
as she very well could. 

“Garnie! O Garnie, dear, I want to tell you 
something ! ” 

“Well, come right here. Sit on this low chair 
near me. Don’t talk quite so fast, deary. If you 


do, your poor old Garnie cannot keep up with you. 
Your words just tumble over each other. Why 
all this excitement, child? ” 

“ Garnie, only think, all the girls in my class are 
dressing dolls for the County Fair. Some bought 
their dolls just as soon as they heard that they 
could have them at the Fair this year. At 
first, you know, I did not care to have any- 
thing to do with it. I am so sorry that I, too, ean’t 
send adoll. It is too late, Garnie. What shall I 
do? The girls keep saying: ‘Why don’t you 
tell us about your doll? It is real mean in you, 
Masie, not to, when we have said so much about 
ours.’ 

*“*T have not any doll for the Fair.’ 

“* Why, Masie Dean, why not? Don’t you want 
to try with the rest of us for the prizes? We 
each hope to be the lucky one,— if not the first, at 
least the second or third.’ 

“It has been something every day about that 
old Fair. Still, I ought to send-a doll, don’t you 
think so, Garnie? ” 

“So this is the little girl that turned up that 
wee pug nose of hers the first of the summer, 
when she heard her playmates tell what they were 
going to do for the County Fair. At the very 
last moment, like a little foolish virgin, she finds 
her lamp is not ready, or, in this case, her dollie. 

“ Well, Garnie will see if she cannot help you. 
We will have to work with quick fingers, for to- 
morrow is the day of the Fair. Just tell your 
old Garnie what they offer for prizes.” 

“First, the oldest doll to be found; second 
prize for the best-looking and well-dressed doll; 
third prize, an odd-looking doll.” 

“A prize for an old doll? I think I will send 
Miss Mary: she is very precious to me. Miss 
Mary was given to me by my father. He brought 
her all the way from Washington to New Hamp- 
shire for his baby-girl, seventy-nine years ago,— 
the first and only real doll I ever had. Those 
that I played with were made at home, called rag- 
babies. Miss Mary was made of wood. One could 
move her arms and legs. Her dress, a scant blue 
skirt with a thin white slip over it, low neck, and 
short-sleeve waist. Truth to tell, her arms were 
not very plump, but perfect sticks. To me she 
was very pretty, with her bright red cheeks and 
lips, blue eyes, very black hair, a large high comb 
to keep it in place. In her small ears were long 
gold earrings. I am very glad now that my care- 
ful mother would not let me play with Miss Mary; 
for then I should not have had her to-day, look- 
ing just the same as she did when she came from 
Washington. ‘Miss Mary, seventy-nine years 
old, a Washington Belle,’ I will put on the card 
when she goes to the Fair. 

“T hope that your old Garnie will win the first 
prize, for I have wished many a time for a good 
excuse to buy a doll like the pretty ones of 
to-day.” 

“T just hope you will.” 

“What is the prize, Masie? ” 

“A large doll weighing eight pounds, dressed 
like a sweet little girl a year old, too dear for any 
one thing. How I wish I could get her! but I 
never, never, shall.” 

Masie went into the garden and got the things 
her Garnie told her to. Then the two made such 
a queer-looking doll, such as Garnie used to make 
when she was a wee girl. Her fingers had not for- 
gotten their cunning. 

This is how she looked when finished. A 
potato for a head, eyes of black beans, nose 
marked with ink, lips of a small slice of beet, 
the pretty hair of soft corn silk, beans for ears, 
a waist made of a beet with kernel of yellow corn 
for buttons, arms made from parsnips, gloves of 
bean-pods; her skirt of a small green squash, 
over-skirt of purple cabbage-leaf looped up with 


hollyhock flowers; necklace of peas; over the 
shoulders a leaf of Swiss chard; quaint bonnet 
of cabbage-leaf, trimmed with small flowers, 
strings of ribbon grass. 

Miss Ivory Bean stood in all her glory on a 
very large slice of watermelon. 

“Now,” said Garnie, when she had put the fin- 
ishing touches to this queer doll,—‘naow she'll 
dew.” 

I wish I could tell you about the Fair and the 
pretty dolls that were there. How the friends of 
Masie laughed at her doll! I must not forget 
to say that Miss Mary was there; and, to Garnie’s 
great surprise, she took the first prize. Masie, the 
third prize; for there was not such another odd- 
looking doll there as Miss Ivory Bean. 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
Miss Ivory Bean. 


How easy wt 1s for one benevolent being to dif- 
fuse pleasure around him! and how truly is a 
kind heart a fountain of gladness, making every- 
thing in tts vicinity to freshen into smiles ! 

Wasuineton Irvine. 


LITTLE MISS SNOWFLAKE. 


Lirtir Miss Snowflake came to town, 
All dressed up in her brand-new gown; 
And nobody looked as fresh and fair 
As little Miss Snowflake, I declare! 


Out of a fleecy cloud she stepped, 
Where all the rest of her family kept 
As close together as bees can swarm, 
In readiness for a big snow-storm. 


But little Miss Snowflake couldn’t wait, 

And she wanted to come in greater state; 

For she thought that her beauty would ne’er be 
known 

If she came in a crowd, so she came alone. 


All alone from the great blue sky, 
Where cloudy vessels went scudding by, 
With sails all set, on their way to meet 
The larger ships of the snowy fleet. 


She was very tired, but couldn’t stop 
On tall church spire or chimney top; 
All the way from her bright abode 

Down to the dust of a country road! 


There she rested, all out of breath; 

And there she speedily met her death; 

And nobody could exactly tell 

The spot where little Miss Snowflake fell. 
Selected. 


A QUEER CLOCK. 


ID you ever hear of a cat clock? If you 
were to go to China and wanted to know the 
time of day, the boy you asked might say, 

“Wait, and I'll tell you.” 

Away he’d go to some miserable shanty, and 
bring out a sleepy-looking cat, and, softly pushing 
up her eyelids, assure you that it was not noon 

et. 

d You would wonder how the cat’s eyes could tell 
him. But it is a fact that the eyes of a cat always 
become narrow before noonday, so narrow as to 
look like a fine line up and down. After twelve 
o’clock the pupil will grow large again. 

Just look at your pussy’s eyes, and see if you 
can tell, as the boys and girls do in China, what 
o’clock it is. Perhaps you can. Exchange. 


When you see a mad dog, don't argue with 
him, unless you are sure of your logic. 
SPURGEON. 
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God 1s constantly teaching us that nothing 
waluable is ever obtained without labor, and that 
no labor can be honestly expended without our 
getting tts value in return. 

Tuomas BINNEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FIRESIDE STORIES. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


REAT-GRANDMOTHER was born 1755, 

(5 and lived to see nearly one hundred years. 

I am sure children of the present would 

be surprised and delighted to enter her farm-house 

kitchen and listen to stories and incidents of the 
last century she could tell so well. 

Her kitchen was ample in proportions. There 
was always room enough for everything and 
everybody. A “settle” that extended the length 
of one side was relegated to the children. 

The spinning-wheel and flax-wheel held ‘place 
until grandmother grew too feeble to use them. 
Even then her daughters could not prevail upon 
her to banish the small or flax-wheel. 

The open fire was always her fire, never a cook- 
ing stove or otherwise entered the house. The 
Franklin “heater” set in the “ keeping-room” 
was nearest approach. 

I should like to describe that fireplace. It was 
deep and wide and high, with the big oven on one 
side, and room for benches in the corners, where 
children could watch the twinkling stars through 
the opening at the top of the big chimney. 
Around that fire great-grandmother in later 
years would recall many incidents. 

She told of the battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, long since passed into history, commemo- 
rated by our April 19th holiday. Her young hus- 
band was ploughing in the field when the call came 
for the minute men to rally. 

Paul Revere had ridden through the towns from 
Boston under cover of night, and the countryside 
was roused. Messengers were flying in all direc- 
tions, and the word sweeping far inland. 

Her husband left the plough, buckled on his 
sword, and marched away to defend his country, 
but, alas! never returned. 

Here great-grandmother would pause, while 'a 
dreamy light crept into her eyes, and her fingers 
touched the gold beads she always wore around 
her neck. The young husband had given her the 
beads on her marriage day. 

The chairs in the old kitchen were high and 
straight-backed. When children sat on them, 
their legs dangled. Toes did not even touch the 
floor. But it was a pleasure to sit there, all the 
same. 

The clock, too, stood in the kitchen. It was 
tall and high, and manufactured in England,— 
one of the very few in the township. Inside 
its door, where the ponderous pendulum swung, 
we were told naughty children had been placed 
for punishment; and other passing wonders were 
related of the old kitchen clock. Tick-tock, tick- 
tock, slowly it measured the hours away. 

Great-grandmother enjoyed the days of General 
Washington. His name was a household word 
with her, his trials and triumphs oft repeated. 
Her children were all born during his lifetime, 
the youngest eight days old when he died. 

The time that J remember her she lived much in 
the past, before her big fire of “ four-foot” wood. 

Her early life was in colonial times, when the 
king reigned and colonial government was con- 
ducted by his chosen magistrates. 

I wonder how many young readers can tell with- 
out consulting history which George was king in 
1755? 

Her recollections were also vivid of the first 
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Fourth of July this country celebrated,— Inde- 
pendence Day. 

She rode ten miles on horseback, mounted on a 
pillion, to be present at the celebration; for, reared 
as she had been to honor the king, she was now an 
uncompromising patriot. 

She enjoyed describing the brown silk suit that 
Washington wore when inaugurated President, and 
also Martha Washington’s thrifty ways. 

She, Martha Washington, was with him in camp 
at Morristown, and joined him at Cambridge; and, 
when the great dames of the county called upon 
her, dressed in brocades, laces, and jewels, they 
found her in a gown of homespun, with white cap 
and ruffle for ornament, knitting, knitting, oh, so 
busily, stockings for the soldiers. 

Watching weird shadows, listening to the roar 


and crackle of the fire, I have heard many stories 
of the Indians. But never once did they fail 
to treat the white families kindly, if well-treated 
by them. Kindness wins kindness even among 
savages. 

When visited in their wigwams, they were hos- 
pitable in their way, and made wonderful baskets 
for presents. They made moccasins, too, with 
cunning designs of beads upon the toe. 

The dusky race struck no dread to her, but to 
the children listening there was always a fear that 
a dark face might appear at the window. 


Now, as we know, all this has passed; for. 


modern ways and modern days are different. 


Seek your lafe’s nowrishment in your life’s 
work.— Putters Brooks. 
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IT GREW. 


‘“‘Sin has many tools; but a lie is the handle which 
fits them all.’ — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


_ First somebody told it, 
Then the room wouldn’t hold it, 
So the busy tongues rolled it 
Till they got it outside. 
Then the crowd came across it, 
And never once lost it, 
But tossed it and tossed it 
Till it grew long and wide.” 
Old Rhyme. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOLLS’ CLOAKS. 


BY ALICE J. JOHNSON. 


OLLY and Milly Morton were twins; and 
they looked alike and dressed alike, as 
twins often do. They were sorry that 

their best dolls should be so unlike, Molly’s being 
a decided brunette, while Milly’s had very light 
hair and very blue eyes. They made the best of 
it by dressing the dolls in the same colors, despite 
the difference in their complexions. 

Aunt Millicent, for whom one of the twins was 
named, did not follow their plan when she made 
them each a present of a cloak and bonnet for the 
dolls; but she chose blue for Milly’s doll and pink 
for Molly’s. 

Now it happened that, when Uncle Henry 
brought the package to the house, Milly was away ; 
and Molly did not want to wait until her sister 
got home to look at the presents, so she opened 
the bundle alone, for mamma was not at home, 
either. 

When Molly saw the lovely cashmere cloaks and 
the silk bonnets, she exclaimed with delight; and, 
as she read her name on the card, on which Aunt 
Millicent had written, ‘‘ With a great deal of love,” 
she thought she had the dearest auntie in the 
world. But, as she looked at the gifts more criti- 
cally, she came to the conclusion that the blue 
cloak was prettier than the pink one, and she 
wished that her aunt had sent it to her instead of 
sending it to Milly. 

She did not know that Aunt Millicent had 
chosen pink for her because she knew that 
Gladys Evangeline, which was the name of the 
dark-haired doll, would look much better in that 
color. 

Even if she had known this, I am not sure it 
would have made very much difference to her; for 
Molly, I am sorry to say, was a very wilful little 
girl, and too fond of having her own way. She 
always chose the prettiest things; and Milly, who 
was a very unselfish child, was in the habit of 
giving in to her sister in almost all cases. 

So Molly reasoned now. She knew that Milly 
would be perfectly willing to let her have the blue 
cloak if they had been sent to the two children to 
take their choice. But she also knew equally well 
that Milly would not think it right to make any 
exchange after their aunt had designated what 
each was to have. 

The more Molly thought about it, the more 
anxious she became to possess the blue garment; 
and yet she was at a loss to find a way to persuade 
Milly that there was no harm in making the 
exchange. 

“What made auntie choose the pink one for 
me?” she asked herself crossly. “I don’t sup- 
pose she thought anything about it, anyway. 
P’r’aps she just put the cards in without thinking 
which was which. Why, she may have thought 
she put my card on the blue one. What if she 
made a mistake! She would feel awfully sorry, I 
know, if she had. If I should make the exchange 
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now, it could do no harm, anyway; and, s’posing 
auntie had meant Milly to have the pink one, how 
glad she would be that I fixed it all right!” 

So Molly reasoned, until, having persuaded her- 
self that nothing could have been easier than for 
her aunt to have made a mistake in putting in the 
cards, she slyly transferred the card bearing 
Milly’s name to the pink cloak and bonnet, and 
took possession of those she coveted for herself. 

When Milly got home, she went into raptures 
over her lovely present; and Molly said to herself, 
“T don’t b’lieve she would have liked the blue one 
as well.” Still, Molly did not enjoy her new 
treasures as much as she expected. You see she 
had done wrong, and her conscience would not 
let her forget it. 

Of course, nobody could know that she had 
changed the cards; and yet she was in constant 
fear of being found out. 

After the dolls were dressed, mamma remarked 
innocently: “Why, Milly’s doll ought to be 
dressed in blue. That is the color for blondes.” 


Molly’s face turned very red as Milly said al- 
most reproachfully, “But, mamma, that is the 
way auntie wanted them dressed.” 

“She may have forgotten that your doll is 
light,” mamma replied, “though that is not like 
her. I remember how much interest she took 
when she was visiting here in Wilhelmina Milli- 
cent, her ‘namesake,’ as she called her.” 

‘Yes, and don’t you “member, mamma,” asked 
Milly, “that, when I said I was ’fraid that 
Gladys Evangeline would be jealous, Uncle Henry 
laughed, and said Aunt Milly always did like 
people who were fair, and that was why she 
married him; and you know, mamma, what black - 
hair and eyes he has.” 

Molly was very uncomfortable over all this, 
as you may imagine; and she was ready to cry 
with vexation when Aunt Grace and Cousin Lou 
both made the same criticism that mamma had 
made, to the effect that the dark doll ought to wear 
pink. 

“What makes people so disagreeable?” she 
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asked petulantly. “I should think it was very 
impert’nent to tell a child’s mamma it was not 
dressed right.” 


This remark, however, was addressed to herself. 


You may be sure that she never spoke on the 
subject to any one else. “The less said, the 
better,” so far as her peace of mind was con- 
cerned. 

All this happened late in the fall; and it was 
not many weeks before Christmas was at hand, 
and you all know what an exciting time that 
is. 

“The two M’s,” as their papa called them, 
were busy getting up surprises for papa and 
mamma and for each other, and writing out 
lists of things they wanted themselves. These 
lists were left about in convenient places where 
Santa Claus or papa and mamma or the aunties 
and uncles or any one who was interested could 
easily find them, and they all disappeared. 

At the head of all the lists was written “ A doll’s 
carriage”; and on Christmas morning the first 
thing they saw were two wicker carriages, one 
with pink cushions and parasol, and the other with 
blue. i 

At the first glance they looked much alike, 
but a closer inspection showed that the pink car- 
riage was larger and handsomer. The handle 
had nickel-plated trimmings, the cushions were 
of plush instead of silk, while the parasol was 
much finer in every way than that of the blue. 

The children were too busy looking at their 
other gifts to examine the carriages very care- 
fully until later in the morning. When they 
did, Milly exclaimed regretfully, “ Why, Molly’s 
carriage is not as pretty as mine! ” 

And mamma said: “No, and auntie did make 
a mistake in some way last fall; for she wrote me 
that she was sorry Milly’s carriage was not as 
handsome as Molly’s, but that, of course, Wil- 
helmina Millicent must ride under a blue canopy, 
to match her cloak and bonnet. She said she 
knew Milly would not be unhappy over it, for she 
was always so unselfish it would not trouble 
her if her sister’s carriage was finer than hers.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Milly; “and now I have 
got the prettiest one, after all. I am sorry, 
Molly.” 

As for Molly, her heart was in a tumult. The 
pink carriage was such a beauty, and it was 
really meant for her, but she could not have it; 
and the worst of it all was that she had no one 
to blame but herself! 

She burst into tears, and mamma and Milly 
both looked disturbed,— Milly, because it always 
distressed her to see her dear twin unhappy, and 
mamma, because she was sorry that her little 
daughter should be so selfish. 

“Can’t we do something about it, mamma?” 
asked Milly. “Auntie meant that Molly should 
have it; and what if the carriage don’t match the 
cloaks and bonnets? Or we could change those, 
too, because she did make a mistake, you see. 
I am sure that Wilhelmina Millicent would not 
mind, and p’r’aps she would be glad of a change. 
She is a very restless child, you know.” 

Mamma kissed the dear little face as she made 
answer, “ We will see about it, darling.” And then, 
turning to the sobbing Molly, she said gravely: “I 
wish, my child, that you would try to be more like 
your sister. Come, tell me, shall I write to Aunt 
Millicent about it ? ” 

“No, oh, no,” she replied quickly. “Let Milly 
keep the pink carriage. I won't cry any- 
more.” 

“That's a good girl,” said mamma, smiling; 
and she looked on approvingly as Molly dried 
her eyes, and ran off for a game with Milly. 

But this was not the end of it all, for in Jan- 
uary Aunt Millicent wrote that she and Uncle 


Henry were coming for a visit. This was always 
the best of news; but, in this case, Molly could 
not feel glad. She was sure that her wrong-do- 
ing would now be found out; and, instead of 
looking forward to the good times coming, and 
eagerly counting off the days, as Milly was doing, 
she could only wish the time were twice as long, 
and that the dreaded visit might be indefinitely 
postponed. 

But, while the days passed only too quickly to 
suit her, they seemed long to her impatient twin, 
who was rejoiced when the anticipated day ar- 
rived, and with it her aunt and uncle. 

There was so much to talk and laugh over that the 
first day passed without any allusion to the dolls; 
but the second day, auntie came up into the play- 
room to see her “grand-nieces,” as she called 
Wilhelmina Millicent and Gladys Hvangeline. 
And, after she had politely inquired for their 
health, she said: “I can’t understand how I made 
such a mistake last fall. I knew perfectly well 
that Wilhelmina was light and Gladys dark; and I 
must have exchanged the cards in some way, 
though how I don’t know.” 

You can imagine how uncomfortable Molly felt 
while her aunt was speaking; but worse was to 
come, for, putting her arm about the little girl, 
Aunt Millicent continued: “I am so glad, Molly, 
to hear through your mamma that you were very 
good-natured about Milly’s having the prettiest 
carriage. Uncle Henry thought you deserved 
a reward of merit, and he has bought you a book. 
It is in my room on the table.” 

But Molly interrupted her by bursting into tears, 
and exclaiming, “Oh, no, auntie, don’t give it to 
me, please don’t!” And then the whole sad story 
came out. 

Poor mamma and auntie and Milly were very 
much shocked and grieved, but Molly’s repent- 
ance was so genuine that they could not but feel 
sorry for her. The lesson she learned was one 
she never forgot, and she never did such a 
naughty thing again. 


BENNY’S PRAYER. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Lirtte Benny, in his chamber, 
Kneels to say his evening prayer, 

While the gentle summer breezes 
Softly stir his golden hair. 


Sweetly fall his words of blessing,— 
“God bless father, mother, May, 
Tray and Clover, Maude and Benny, 

Make us loving every day.” 


“Go on, darling ” — “ everybody”— 
Here a pause; the red lips curled, 

Quivered, shut: *twas hard to say it, 
“Everybody in the world.” 


* All but Pat,” he faintly murmurs, 
“Pat Malone, he came to-day, 
Stoned my little darling Bunny; 
Stole my marble bag away.” 


“Ah, my Benny!” thought I sadly, 
While beside his bed I sat, 
“ Older hearts to-day are praying, 
‘ Everybody,— all but Pat.’” 
Congregationalist. 


Perseverance is king. H. W. Suaw. 


N Nicaragua, where ice is unknown, the na- 
tives cool their drinking water by whirling it 
in a porous clay jar. This jar is rotated 

rapidly in the air by means of stout leather straps 
fastened to the neck, the centrifugal force keep- 
ing the water from spilling. The temperature 
can thus be reduced several degrees. 


FIVE LITTLE SQUIRRELS. 


THERE once were five squirrels who lived in a tree, 

And they were as happy as happy could be. 

They romped and they played until summer was 
o’er, 

And the roses and daisies were blooming no more. 


And then they went back to their home in the tree, 

Where they were as busy as busy could be; 

For they gathered ripe nuts all through the long 
day, 

And carried them home, where they hid them 
away. 


Such gay times as they had in the hole in the tree! 
All five were as jolly as jolly could be; 

For, though it grew colder, and winter drew near, 
They had a snug house and nothing to fear. 


Very soon all the birds left their homes in the tree, 
And the squirrels were sorry as sorry could be; 
But they knew they’d return with springtime so 
bright, 
So they filled up the hole and covered it tight. 
EvizaBetH LONERGAN, in Child- Garden. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CIRCUS AT FALSDEN. 


BY ADA CORTHELL. 


T was a very warm day. Study was irksome, 
and every child in the Oakdale country school 
was longing to be free. Presently there was 

a rumbling on the road, and thirty pairs of eyes 
strained for a sight of what was passing by. 

“Tt is only a wagon,” said the teacher, smil- 
ingly. “That is hardly worth looking at. If 
there comes along a circus procession, I will let 
you all go out to see it pass.” 

The children smiled an answer to this pleas- 
antry, and quiet reigned again. 

‘But there never is a circus procession,” Daisy 
May said, when recess came, “so what is the use 
of thinking about it? ” 

“There’s a circus at Falsden next week,” spoke 
up Lilie Wilford, ‘‘and I am going. My father 
takes me every year.” 

“That’s ten miles off,” said Daisy, “we can’t 
see any of it here; but I am going, too, and so 
are Trudy and Bess.” 

Alice Peckham stood listening. Her father was 
a poor man, able to give his large family only the 
necessities of life. So Alice knew little of these 
pleasures in the city ten miles away. She was a 
quiet child, helpful and good; and all the children 
loved her. 

“Lilie,” she asked timidly, ‘‘ what do you do at 
a circus? I never saw only the bills.” 

“* Why, don’t you know? You look at the wild 
animals, then you sit down in another tent, and 
watch the elephants and horses and men perform. 
And a man dressed in bright colors says funny 
things. Oh, it is such fun! You just ought 
to go.” 

Alice drew a deep breath. 
it!” she said. 

“Ask your papa,” urged Lilie, “and then you 
can go with me.” 

Alice shook her head. “We need so much to 
eat and wear, father says he has only love to give 
us, extra.” 

Lilie was the only child of a well-to-do gar- 
dener, with everything her simple heart found to 
want; and she hardly understood Alice’s speech. 

“But you might ask him,” she ventured. “He 
might let you this time.” 

“No, it would only make him sorry. He gives 
us all he can,” replied Alice, sweetly. 

Through the rest of the day Lilie was very 
thoughtful. She was thinking of what Alice said, 


“ How I should like 
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and could hardly understand a love which could not 
gratify wishes, too. She had not thought of it be- 
fore, but now there seemed something beautiful 
about a love which meant sacrifice as well. 

“How I would like to give Alice a real good 
time! Perhaps ”— 

“Lay aside books! ” came the interrupting voice 
of the teacher. 

“One, two, three, march!” And Alice and cir- 
cus were forgotten for a time in the walk home 
from school. 

The day before the circus came, and anxious 
eyes watched the sky for promises of fair weather 
on the morrow. 

Lilie slipped her hand into her father’s as he 
sat reading the morning paper. 

ee Papa? ”? 

“Well, dear? ” 

“Papa, may I ask Alice Peckham to go with 
me to-morrow? She is poor, and can’t go; and she 
never saw the animals or performing or even a 
clown!” 

“Well, well!” laughed Mr. Wilford; but in an 
instant his face clouded. “My dear child, I am 
very sorry; but, as I have got to carry a big load 
to the Falsden market, I cannot possibly take but 
one passenger, and you are the lady I promised 
should go.” 

“Oh, papa! Isn’tit too bad? Alice is so good, 
and never has excursions like the rest of us!” 
But Lilie knew that what papa decided was always 
right, so she said no more. 

All that morning the children could talk of 
nothing but to-morrow’s pleasure, and at recess 
they gathered in little groups to discuss the 
wonders they were to see. 

Alice listened wistfully, thinking how fine it all 
must be. She thought of what her father said 
that morning, and bravely choked back the tears 
which came when she thought of her own lone- 
liness. 

“T wish you could go, little daughter,” Mr. 
Peckham had said, “you and Florence and Tom. 
Perhaps next year we can manage it, but this year 
you must all try to have a happy holiday at home.” 

Alice answered truthfully, “Of course, I want 
to go, papa, but I think of you and all the good 
times at home; and it isn’t so bad, after all.” 

Lilie noticed Alice’s wistful look, and felt sorry 
for her. “Can’t you go?” she asked. 

“No, there are so many of us, it wouldn’t be 
fair to the rest, you see,” was the answer. 

It was noontime, and Mr. Wilford had just 
seated himself at the table when Lilie’s hand was 
again thrust into his. 

She was filled with a new resolution which she 
feared would get away from her before it could 
be expressed. 

“Papa, will you take Alice in my'place to- 
morrow? She looked so lonely when everybody 


was talking about the holiday and circus. Just 
think— she has never been to one! You will 
take her in my place, won’t you?” 

Mr. Wilford did not answer at once. Then he 


said with sudden decision, “Yes, Alice shall go 
instead of you, if her father is willing. I know 
she is a good child, and I am proud of my own 
girl for making the sacrifice.” 

Was there ever a happier little girl than was 
seated among Mr. Wilford’s vegetables the next 
morning, ready for a ten-mile drive to the city? 

“© Lilie, I wish you were going, too,” cried 
Alice. 

“And I am so glad it is you this time,” retorted 
Lilie, dancing with pleasure as the wagon moved 
off. 

Nevertheless, it was a sober little girl who 
helped mamma finish the morning work. 

“My child is not sorry for her kindly act, is 
she?” asked her mother, presently. 


“Oh, no, mamma, only it is rather lonesome, 
isn’t it, with most the whole town away? I was 
thinking how Alice must have felt other years.” 

“Yes, it must have been dull in spite of her 
brothers and sisters to play with. Now there is 
no one to interfere, how would it do for us to 
take our work and books and our lunch to Crystal 
Spring for the day? We could come back fresh 
and cool at four o’clock to welcome the weary 
travellers with some bright flowers.” 

“QO mamma! You always do think of the 
very best things,” cried Lilie, the sober face all 
changed to smiles and dimples. 

Lilie thought she had never spent so happy a 
day before; and then there was the joy of welcom- 
ing Alice home, the delight in her enthusiastic 
descriptions and manifest pleasure in all she had 
seen. 

“And what did you do, alone all day, Lilie,” 
asked Daisy May the next day at school, after the 
circus had been rehearsed and discussed from all 
sides. 

“Oh, mother and I went on a picnic —just our 
two selyes—to Crystal Spring; and we sewed and 
read aloud and talked. I never had such a beauti- 
ful time in all my life,” answered Lilie, with shin- 
ing eyes. 

“And neither did I, thanks to you,” said Alice 
softly, slipping her arm around Lilie’s waist. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT DID KATY DO? 


BY M. H. WILLIAMS. 


“ ATY did, Katy didn’t, Katy did, Katy 
didn’t.” These little grasshopper birds 
kept up the disturbance so long that the 


leaves on the old poplar-trees began to whisper to-_ 


gether, and to wonder what Katy did that was so 
dreadful. 

“If there is anything we dislike,” they said, “it 
is to be obliged to listen to a quarrel.” 

The wise owl put in a word. “If there is no 
other way to settle the question, let the child speak 
for herself, and make her feel that you believe 
what she says is the truth.” 

A little girl overheard the dispute as she sat 
with her papa, trying to count the stars in the dip- 
per; but she was too sleepy to think much about 
it. The next morning she took her dolls, and went 
out to the hammock which hung between the oak- 
trees. 

It was low enough for her feet to touch the 
grass; and, as she swung, she sang “Stitching a 
Robe for Baby,” but her thoughts did not seem to 
be on her sewing. So she threwit down, and 
said to herself : — 

“Katy is my name, and I wonder if anybody 
did see me do it? It was so long ago. But 
some people remember things when I wish they 
would forget. Perhaps, if that somebody had been 
a little girl like me, he would. have done the very 
same thing. And, if he had found a nest in the 
honeysuckle with four speckled eggs, he would 
have put them in his apron, as I did, and would 
have carried them away,— but I didn’t ; for, just 
as I was coming down the lattice, that little voice 
in my heart said: ‘Don’t be so cruel as to rob an 
innocent bird! How would you feel to find your 
nursery nest without its dollies?’ 

“ Just then the mother bird came flying round 
my head, and made such a pitiful cry that I hur- 
ried as fast as I could to put every one of her 
eggs back; and another somebody must have seen 
me, for, after all, I didn’t rob the nest. 

“Tf the Indians should carry off my precious 
Dorothy and Susan and Blond Sally and my 
blue-eyed baby Prue, because they didn’t know 
any better, I should cry a thimbleful of tears. So 


I think I can feel for a helpless bird; and, who- 
ever you are up there in the trees, you may sing 
‘Katy did and Katy didn’t’ as much as you please 
to-night, if you will only say ‘Katy never will 
again’! ” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE QUEER BOY. 


(Youne ContTRiIBuTors. ) 
BY JOHN WINDSOR MOORE. 


TueERreE lived a boy in our town, 
And he was awful lazy ; 

At least his playmates said he was, 
And some said he was crazy. 


But, when they came to find him out 
And know him to the letter, 

They then agreed of all the boys 
There could be found no better. 


He used to have a book in hand, 
While other boys were playing, 

Or to himself some bit of prose 
Would more or less be saying. 


Then too his voice was sweet and clear, 
No orator worth naming 

Could look with scorn upon the boy 
To see him when deelaiming. 


The boys, to tease, would often say, 
Whene’er they saw him coming, 
“ Old crazy Jim is on the stump, 
Or else he is a-humming.” 


But crazy Jim was just as sound 
As any golden dollar; 

In after years he got to be 
A statesman and a scholar. 


When many of his playmates were 
Discouraged and dejected, 

He was a great and able man, 
Both honored and respected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MIDNIGHT BALL. 
(Youne ConTRIBUTORS.) 


THROUGH a pine forest ran a little brook, which was 
shaded by weeping-willows and oak trees. Close down 
by the banks of this river the forget-me-not with the 
modest violet had made their homes. Not far from 
these flowers were a number of toadstools, which the 
flowers of the forest used when they gave a party. It 
was Easter; and, as spring had already given life to 
earth, the forget-me-not wanted to give a ball. Just 
at midnight on this day all the flowers who had re- 
ceived invitations met at their meeting-house, which 
was where the toadstools were; but imagine their sur- 
prise and delight, when they came to their spot, to see 
it occupied by the forest fairies. Though not invited, 
the forget-me-not was overwhelmed with pleasure to 
see her friends. After sweet chats together, partners 
took a short stroll until the bluebell would summon 
them together. When they returned, a long table had 
been spread on the lake, which by the Queen of 
Fairies had been turned into a smooth mirror floor. 
What things there were to eat,— honey, and dewdrops 
to drink, and many other things. After supper, by a 
signal from the queen, the table disappeared, and 
room was made for dancing. Surrounded by sweet- 
smelling flowers, the nightingale and her company sat 
making music for these sweet immortal creatures to 
dance by. At four, as the sun woke up to begin her 
work, the fairies and flowers separated until the time 
would bring another pleasure ball. The sun arose, 
and the place where the flowers and fairies had danced 
was a pool of water, where the rabbits and deer went 
to quench their thirst. AvuGuSTA BuRCHARD. 


N the reign of Edward III. there were emi- 
nent clothiers and woollen weavers whose 
family name was Blanket. They were the 

first persons who manufactured that comfortable 
material which has ever since been called by their 
name. Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ALICE’S VALENTINES. 


BY G. C. P. 


be HAT shall I do, mother? it is so near 
valentine time, and I haven’t a single 
thing for all my cousins. I wish I 
could get some little thing for each of them this 
year.” 

“Tam glad you thought of it,” said Mrs. Ward 
to her little daughter Alice as they were busy 
about the housework one bright February morn- 
ing. “Itis such a lovely day, perhaps we can do 
something to-day. Now hurry up, Alice, and get 
all your work done by dinner time, so we can have 
a nice long afternoon; and maybe we can go to 
the store.” 

Alice ran off, delighted. 

“T wonder what mother is going to get,” said 
Alice to herself as she went from room to room, 
sweeping and dusting so fast that she was all out 
of breath when she ran in to the kitcher a full hour 
earlier than usual. “It is all done, mother,” said 
Alice. “Now may I help you get dinner, so we 
can get through early?” 

“Yes, indeed, you may get the potatoes and 
wash them for dinner, while I cook something 
for supper; for it will be late when we come 
home.” 

Alice was off downstairs, singing as she went; 
and soon dinner was ready. 

When Mr. Ward came in to dinner, Mrs. Ward 
said, “Can I have a team this afternoon, Charles?” 

“Well, now, Idon’t know why you can’t. 
Where do you wish to go?” 

“Just over to the store to see about something 
for valentines. Alice wants to give her cousins 
some this year. What do you think of her plan?” 

“JT think it is fine. What a girl our Alice is! 
always thinking of helping others. I guess I must 
help her in her good work this time.” So he 
placed five dollars in Mrs. Ward’s hands. They 
heard a quick step, and Alice entered, bright and 
cheerful as ever. 

“Can we go, father?” 

“Yes, and I will get the team right after dinner, 
so you will have plenty of time to go and back be- 
fore dark.” 

Soon the work was. finished. 

“And now we will be ready very soon. Run, 
Alice, and get your thick cloak and other things, 
and have them warming, for it is quite cold,” said 
her mother; but they were none too quick in get- 
ting ready, for they heard the merry bells of the 
team as they were putting on their rubbers. 

“We will come in a minute, father.” 

And soon they were snug in the sleigh, and off 
went Peter at a lively pace. What a merry ride 
they had! 

“Mother, what are you going to get? ” 

“What shall I get, Alice?” 

“OQ mother, why can’t we get something they 
could use?” 

“T did not think of that. 
thing; but what shall it be?” 

“Let us get Zilla a pair of storm rubbers,— as she 
is going to school this winter, they will be just the 
thing; and for Ethel, a nice pair of silk mittens,— 
you know she is teaching, so they will be handy; 
for Edith, some easy slippers, as she is not very 
strong; and for Florence, with her dainty ways, we 
can get a pretty box of note-paper; and for my darl- 
ing little Cousin Hazel, a handsome picture book. 
I wish I could get something for my little friend 
Elsie. She told me yesterday that she never had 
presents like other children, her papa and mamma 
were too poor tobuy them. Do you think we could 
get her something, mother?” 

“Yes, Alice. You may give her a nice new sled 
and some nuts and candy.” 


It will be just the 


not all of it. 


“OQ mother dear, how pleased she will be! 
but how can we get so many things?” 

“Your father gave me five dollars to spend for 
valentines, and I am sure he will be pleased to 
know his little daughter is so thoughtful for 
others.” 

“Father is so good to me, I ought to try 
to make others happy. I should not be happy 
myself if I did not share with others.” 

And so the afternoon passed, and by four o’clock 
they were home again and looking over their 
things. Yes, father was pleased with her gifts. 

So the next day she wrapped them in pretty 
paper and tied them with blue ribbons, ready for 
sending in season. On Valentine’s morning, Alice 
took the sled and sweets over to Elsie. 
eyes did shine when she knew they were her very 
own! How much good Alice did in thinking of 
others besides herself! ‘And then, you know, 
mother, not one of the cousins knows who sent 
their gifts; and so they can’t pay them back, as at 
Christmas, and so spoil all my happiness.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue picture on page 93 would seem to be 
appropriate for the Fourth of July. So it is. 
But we gladly use it for February 12 and Febru- 
ary 22. 

These dates bring together two great names,— 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
fore another number of Every Other Sunday is 
published, the birthdays of these patriots will have 
been celebrated. 

The boys in the picture are making’a noise, and 
honoring the Star-spangled Banner with beating 
of the drum. Is that patriotism? Yes! But 
Some good people want young folks 
to express thoir patriotic feelings in essays, in 
silence, in old-men ways. It is not natural. 
When Tom and Ned (the two boys) are “ grown- 
ups,” they will have many years of quieter life. 
Patriotism to boys and girls is something lively, 
strong, voiceful, hearty. If it were not, they 
would cast it aside. Having said all this, and 
defended the young patriot in his demonstrations, 
let us remember what lies back of the “hurrah” 
and the flag. 

Washington and Lincoln, and a mighty host of 
noble leaders. Washington and Lincoln, whose 
examples we ought to study and follow. Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, who represent the best types 
of patriotism. When young people grow up to 
honor such American characters, then they and we 
may justly shout and hurrah for our beloved flag. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WATERVILLE, ME. 
Dear Editor,—I am eleven years old. I always 
have been anxious to write for the Every Other Sunday 
paper. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. Our 
minister is Mr. Pettengill. Yours very truly, 
D. HEIDER BomeE. 


ENIGMA X. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 6, 9, 5, is a number. 
My 1, 7, 5, 9, is a climbing plant. 
My 6, 2, 5, is a light brown. 
My 3, 9, 2, 1, 4, is to go away from. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a metal. 
My whole is a remembrance, 
Rut SHARP. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 2, 7, 4, 8, 11, is the name of a river in. Eng- 
land. 

My 9, 10, 8, is what a person does at the end of his 
life. 


How her 


Be- 


My 11, 12, 13, is what a boy is to his parents. 
My 6, 5, 1, 10, 18, is a kind of cloth. 
My 18, 3, 1, 8, 12, is what some children write in 
school. ; 
My whole is a noted electrician. 
MARGARET HARRIS. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


ADD the letters ing to air in'motion and get crooked. 

Add ing to shiver and get what the waves are doing 
on the beach. 

Add ing to the nineteenth letter of the alphabet and 
get a way of making music. Add another ing ,to this 
and get the kind of music that it is. 

Add ing to the twenty-third letter of the alphabet 
and get part of a bird. 

Add ing to the fourth letter of the alphabet and get 
the noise of a bell. 

Add ing to a look of the eye and get a shimmer of 
light. 

Add ing to creatures that live in the sea and get 
catching them. 

Add ing to affection and get the expression of it. 

Add ing to the-hurt of a bee and get severe. 

W. W. B. 


CONUNDRUM XII. 


Wuat is it that occurs once in a minute, twice in a 
moment, and not once in a thousand years? 
BrertTua L. PARKER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN. No. X. 


Entema VIII. Abraham Lincoln. 

CuaraDE IX. Hippopotamus. 
(Hip-Po-pot-a-muss.) 

ConunpRUM X. Fox. 


TwistED NATIONALITIES, 


Japanese. Canadian. 
Persian. - American. 
Spaniard. Italian. 
Russian. Austrian. 


SquaRE WorpD. 


HRO-A 


THE MERRY SNOWFLAKE. 


* Wuere shall I light ?” said a snowflake small, - 
Floating over the garden wall, 

Floating near to the old. well’s edge, 

Floating over the barberry hedge, 

Floating, whirling round and round, 

Nearer and nearer to the ground. 


On the doorstep, Doris, snug and warm, 
In cloak and tippet, was watching the storm. 
The gay little flake was so starry white 
That she watched its motions with delight. 
“Qh, it’s coming, it’s coming right straight to me,” 
Baby Doris cried joyfully; __ 
And the snowflake finished its merry trip. 
By melting on Doris’s rosy lip. 
Mary F. Burts. 
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